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With generous help from The Danforth Foundation, the Commission on 
English of the College Entrance Examination Board sponsored in 1965, 
August 15-28, a conference concerned with institutes to be supported un- 
der the National Defense Education Act, Title XI. It took place at Rad- 
diffe College and Harvard University and was attended by professors of 
English representing 100 colleges and universities. 

Following the conference, the College Board published for the Com- 
mission the Handbook on Sumtnet Institutes in English; its foreword 
stated: "The Handbook represents a consensus growing out of the partici- 
pants’ experience in Summer Institutes for English teachers and their dis- 
cussions during the two weeks in Cambridge.” 

Speaking about Teaching contains a selection of the papers prepared for 
and delivered during the 1965 conference. Many speakers, as planned by 
the C ommissio n, went beyond operational problems of institutes to discuss 
ways of improving instruction. This volume now makes their papers avail- 
able to all persons interested in teaching and teacher preparation. 

Floyd Rinker 

Executive Director, Commission on English 
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Teaching Alone Is Not Enough 



Howard Mumjord Jones 



I do not wish to make an oration, but merely to observe that from where I 
sit as president of the Modern Language Association, and as a person long 
interested in die fortune and fame of the humanities in this country, it 
seems to me that the responsibilities now laid upon the English teacher, 
at any level of instruction, are ethically greater than they ever have been 
before. In fact, of the various branches which we call the humanities, Eng- 
lish is the only one that is constantly and widely taught. Up to 1886, when 
James McCosh retired as president of Princeton, there was a standard 
philosophy taught in American colleges, the Scottish Common Sense 
school Whatever the intellectual virtues and defects of that philosophy 
may be, it at least laid down clear lines of ethical guidance, and also a 
somewhat naive theory of esthetics. 

With all due respect to excellent colleagues of mine, it seems to me, at 
least, to be true that the departments of philosophy have virtually surren- 
dered the burden of instruction which they formerly assumed under die 
Scottish school of philosophy. They have become technologically expert 
in things like logical posidvism and the analysis of meanings, but on the 
whole when youth looks for some sort of guidance, some sort of light, they 
do not now characteristically receive it from the philosophers. There was 
a time when history was supposed to be moral lesson teaching by example, 
but the historians likewise have become extraordinarily involved in their 
own processes; and, to add to the general confusion, they are now exploring 
the possibility of a Freudian interpretation of the past. A distinguished 
president of the American Historical Association recendy announced in a 
presidential address that what the historian now needed was a sound knowl- 
edge of psychology. Doubdess the historian needs a sound knowledge of 
a great many things, but I am not altogether certain that irrarional psychol- 
ogy is going to help him very much. 

Now I submit that it is in the field of English teaching principally (in- 
deed, I am almost tempted to say only) that we have in our present system 



of education any room for the study of individual responsibility and also 
ethical responsibility at the secondary school level, in the college, and in 
the university. I am frank to say that I am not altogether certain that the 
English profession is discharging its duty in this respect. I think, however, 
that as the principal humanity, English teaching, and I now refer to litera- 
ture rather than the language, will require from English teachers in high 
school, in college, and in the university, a graver sense of both intellectual 
and civic responsibility than has been characteristic of the last io years in 
our profession. 

When I say that, I speak advisedly, for the reason that it seems to me 
we have fallen into two or three major fallacies. One is the notion that the 
past, and in turn the present, is indefinitely extensible, that there is no such 
thing as the past, because the past is merely that which is a kind of a 
crooked image of the present. The second fallacy is that if we teach some- 
thing called appreciation, which usually comes out as a vague form of 
sentimental response, we have fulfilled our duties as teachers. This, of 
course, is not true. A great masterpiece requires the utmost kind of think- 
ing; it requires what Rossetti called “fundamental brainwork”; and unless 
we can convince our pupils, our students, and our colleagues that the mat- 
ter of fundamental brainwork is fundamental to the teaching of English 
literature or, for that matter, literature in any other language, we shall in 
my judgment have failed of the duty that is laid upon us by circumstance. 
And finally, while I am running through the list of fallacies, my final 
heresy is that teaching is not enough. 

leaching is not enough. Professor John Diekhoff, who has just trans- 
ferred to Western Reserve University from the University of Michigan, 
kindly sent me the manuscript of a speech he delivered to a gathering in 
Ann Arbor, in which he pointed out that the problem of the. scholar, the 
problem of the scholar in the humanities, the problem of the scholar- 
teacher in English, is not to content himself with teaching but that the 
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fundamental matter is in learning. A great many years ago Edmund Gree- 
nough brought out a book defining scholarship as a learning. It is this proc- 
ess of simultaneously learning and teaching that seems to be the very heart 
of the matter and that Professor DiekhofiF expressed very admirably indeed. 
If the teacher does not simultaneously give the student or the pupil the 
notion that he, too, is learning, we’re not doing very well in the classroom. 

My final suggestion is that not all books are suitable for teen-agers, by 
which I do not mean to deny the pleasure of reading Lolita or Candy. But 
I do wish to deny the notion that teen-agers are at that stage in development 
where they can study Homer and Aeschylus and draw a comparison be- 
tween the treatment of Agamemnon in the poem and the drama. This 
astonishing assignment was laid upon the shoulders of a daughter of a 
friend of mine, a sophomore in high school, and I implore you to realize 
that some things should be left for the college world. The high school is not 
a boiled-down college. And in the selection of texts for the secondary 
schools, let us once more examine not merely the people whom we are 
teaching, but also the range of the text and the possibility that it may be 
just a little over the heads of both the teacher and the class. I myself do not 
feel quite prepared to compare the treatment of Agamemnon in Homer 
and Aeschylus; I doubt very much whether this particular high school 
teacher was any better prepared; and I am certainly assured that the girl 
was very badly prepared indeed. 

I conclude then by insisting that the teaching of English is an intellec- 
tual occupation, no less than one which involves the emotions, and that 
there is laid upon us particularly at this time a burden of ethical explana- 
tion such as the profession in my judgment has never faced before. 
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What English Institutes Could Be 

Harold C. Martin 



Although most English teachers are presumably familiar with the report 
of the Commission on English, Freedom and Discipline in English, they 
probably do not know that it is one of two reports. Freedom and Discipline 
is the one the Commission wrote— and rewrote several times, I might add. 
The other is one that was in our minds and made up a good part of our early 
discussions. It was never written because what we found as we worked 
through the first two or three years convinced us that it should not be 
written, at least not until the first was finished, published, and absorbed. 
Had we written it first, we would probably have received the kind of pub- 
licity accorded to the now-famous mathematics report or to the work stem- 
ming from Jerrold Zacharias’ original study of the physics curriculum. 
What we have received is less impressive by journalistic standards, but it is 
really the only kind we sought: the sober response that comes from profes- 
sional people who recognize that, before they grasp at the stars, they have 
much work to do where they stand. 

If today I choose to talk about the report we only thought and did not 
write, it is not because I think we made a mistake in publishing the other 
one but because I think it is time now, using Freedom and Discipline as 
background, to outline what can be built from it. I speak of it because it 
seems to me that future institutes, now that they are all but assured by the 
prospect of continuing federal support, will be the places from which 
significant advances will be made. This is not to say that college English de- 
partments, and English departments in elementary and high schools, will 
be idle. Quite the contrary: new institutes will all be school- or college- 
sponsored or sponsored by schools and colleges in conjunction, and I have 
no doubt that what they accomplish w v ill feed directly into the curriculums 
of both school and college. But they will feed in, not immediately replace; 
that is, in the foreseeable future, curriculums in English are not likely to be 
changed from top to bottom, as curriculums in mathematics and physics 
have been. At least, so it seems to me, primarily because there are not such 
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general pressures or pressing needs for change in English. That may be 
an arguable proposition, but it is not one casually arrived at or held from 
inertia or the fear of innovation. 

The role of future institutes, as I see it, will be a double one: to provide 
for those who need it the basic training they lack in studies relevant to their 
teaching, and to plant the seed for new kinds of study in the schools. Al- 
though it is the second I plan to talk about here, I want to make clear that 
I do not think that the Commission’s format for the first is the only one that 
should be used. Indeed, even in the process of providing basic training it 
may be necessary, and will in any event be useful, to experiment. The in- 
stitutes the Commission developed were very largely tr ansmissi ve, the in- 
structor imparting and die teacher-student absorbing. The pattern is eco- 
nomical, but its economy is short-run; most people learn thoroughly only 
what they discover or experience, not what they are told. Innovation, then, 
in the means of producing die needed instruction is a challenge even for 
those who plan no probings into new matter. Surely, as the sponsoring in- 
stitutions gain expertness and confidence, these basic institutes should come 
more to resemble seminars and laboratories than conventional college 
classrooms, for the learners— whatever their deficiencies— are adults, highly 
motivated and responsible people. They deserve to be treated as such and 
will respond best, I think, to treatment as adults. 

There is, moreover, no reason that wholly new directions may not in 
time be introduced into these basic institutes, provided always that a clear 
view of the main needs is kept in sight. All teachers get weary of repeating 
themselves, and young instructors especially are often strongly moved to 
push ahead without much regard for assuring that basic competences are 
achieved before or, at least, at the same time as — departures are tried. On 
the whole, in my opinion, English teachers often pride themselves unduly on 
being unconventional, getting out of the rut, bypassing all the “dull stuff." 
Such eagerness is understandable but it is seldom excusable: for every one 
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who tries it and succeeds in really improving die literacy of his students, 
nine will gain excitement at the expense of competence. The trouble is 
that they will often be abetted by their students, during and after instruc- 
tion, on the grounds that the excitement counted for more in their lives 
than competence. It is hard to argue against such a response, and I do not 
wish to suggest that the sense of having participated in something new 
and daring is unimportant. But I don’t think the implied principle holds 
up. Teachers hear of the successes but seldom hear anything about the 
failures; the latter someone else has to deal with in die succeeding years. 
In the main, if experience means anything at all, the instructors must rely 
on responsibility and order for their groundwork and take as special reward 
whatever talent is able to add to that. 'What I am urging is that a s umm er 
spent cataloguing local dialects, whatever excitement it engenders, is 
specious activity unless the students have some solid perspective on lan- 
guage before they start Nor will a summer on translations of Oriental 
literature add what it should to a teacher-student’s understanding unless he 
comes to it with solid acquaintance of literature in languages he knows by 
habit and a reasonably good grasp of critical premises and practices. 

Once good basic learning is assured, however, whether by previous insti- 
tutes or by careful screening of those admitted to a progr am, the way 
should be open for studies of many kinds. The most obvious direction is 
toward depth, toward learning more and more about some matter of cen- 
tral importance— moving, for instance, from cursory acquaintance with 
most of Shakespeare to a genuine command of the canon, mo ving fro m 
the purely literary acquaintance with that to the history of its interpreta- 
tion, its centuries of staging, its relationship to other drama of its own and 
subsequent periods, and so on. To cite a pattern from another field: I have 
watched this summer in Union College one of the very few National Sci- 
ence Foundation institutes that have developed a consecutive program ex- 
tending over three years and leading, for those who survive, to a master’s 
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degree. Those institutes began where most will begin, with whatever the 
teacher-students brought in the way of knowledge and skill. The teachers 
who are being graduated this summer will deserve their degrees and com- 
pare favorably with young men and women receiving die same award after 
a year in regular graduate school, and they will be taking back to their 
classrooms a fund of knowledge and a sophistication about science quite 
beyond what any of them thought necessary or even possible three years 
ago when they began. 

Whether that is the best direction for second-stage institutes in English, 
I am not sure. But at the present time the sequences, as they are called, in 
English are more often arbitrary than not, one thing placed after another 
in order to make sure that all are covered, rather than one thing leading 
to or out of another because it has an intrinsic necessity to precede or fol- 
low. Research now going forward may help to clarify intrinsic relation- 
ships, but the plain fact is that most of die subject matter is not now 
grounded, as far as sequence goes, on much more than tradition and rough 
guesses about which kind of learning should precede or follow. It is even 
possible that, by its nature, the subject matter of English is not sequential 
in any such degree as subject matter in some of die sciences. Nobody knows 
that it isn’t, but nobody knows that it is. 

Until someone finds out, the direction that seems more promising is not 
one in depth but one in breadth, in reattaching what is called English to 
the other subjects of study with which it has close affinity. All teachers, 
whatever their subject, are inclined to compartmentalize. They do it partly 
to keep sanity, partly because the flesh is weak and energy is not endless. 
But, whatever the reasons and however much they may be justified, 
teachers are all aware from time to time that the core they teach has penum- 
brae they want and need to penetrate, making light out of those darknesses. 
In exactly the same sense that the scientist says his study is about nature, 
English teachers must say that theirs is about man. They cannot compre- 



hend all of man in their study, but they cannot soberly ignore everything 
but the words he has uttered it they have any hope of understanding and 
properly valuing those words. Like fingerprints, words reveal their users 
and, unless a person submits to the fallacy of the closed context, he will 
always have, at the very least, a vigorous curiosity about the source. There 
is no worse enemy to the general education of the mind, it seems to me, 
than the isolation of product from origin. No one doubts that some kin<fc 
of expertness can be developed by the isolation, and in a technological age 
it may be argued that that is exacdy what ought to be developed. But in 
the measure that teachers are concerned with cultivation of the mind, they 
consent to such a goal at grave peril. If they aim at anything, it is at large- 
ness of understanding. For that end many kinds of expertness may be 
needed, and teachers would be wrong to ignore their part of die responsi- 
bility to provide them. But no number of special kinds of competence will 
of themselves automatically produce the wholeness that is needed, and 
teadiers are therefore obligated to do whatever they can to find, and ex- 
ploit, the lines that lead to wholeness, the lines of connection between 
dieir central, but tiny, part of man’s whole nature and all the other ways 
in which he reveals what he is. 

The danger in sticking to the text and looking at nothing else is that of 
pedantry, die divorce which I have already described. The danger of try- 
ing to do anything else is also great: because there are almost no limits to 
what can be done, inadequacy or even flat failure will dog the hunter’s 
steps. And, for the unwary or the egocentric or the simpleminded, the like- 
lihood of easy extrapolation, vapid generalizing, gross sentimentality, 
empty moralizing— to say nothing of sheer error— is enough to scare off all 
but the lionhearted. Yet that "doing something else” is the doing that is 
most important, and teachers should not hesitate to be about it 
To get from this plane to the plane of practice is to run like chance of 
error and folly, but I shall not duck the responsibility, having staked out 
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my claim. Even so, what I can add will be primarily suggestive and rather 
general. The classroom is always the crucible in which the elements must 
be mixed and die temperature controlled. The platform can hardly be 
more than argument and illustration, and these two things I am trying to 
provide. 

Consider, first, die example I used earlier, that of an institute to deepen 
the teacher’s knowledge of Shakespearean drama. What would an insti- 
tute be like that took die other tack, trying to broaden die range of refer- 
ence instead? The most immediate way might be to take the plays off the 
written page for the course of a summer, put die teaching into the hands 
of a man who knows Shakespeare on the boards. What he could do, even 
if he had nothing but a classroom to work in— though that would seem an 
austerity to be avoided— might well radically alter his students’ understand- 
ing of what they had taught for years as if they knew it. If the theater in 
this country is moribund— and who would deny that it is nearly that? — the 
fault may lie not simply with moving pictures, television, and the beach 
but with the failure to treat plays as plays rather than as poems or snatrhes 
of fictional dialogue. A good man of the kind needed for such work may 
be hard to find and even harder to dragoon into an institute, I’ll admit But 
what is to prevent making use of the summer theaters that flourish on many 
campuses to work out an institute that combines the usual kind of study 
with attendance at rehearsals and active participation in die complex pro- 
cedures of production? 

Such a thing may have been tried, but I do not know of it. It is, at any 
rate, a very mild departure from the ordinary and so obvious a departure 
that the wonder may be that it is not tried in dozens of places every sum- 
mer. To move from study of the written word to study of those words in 
die context for which writing is only a partial accommodation is no more 
daring a decision than that to give swimming lessons in the water instead 
of on land. It is a larger step to move from traditional drama to those not- 
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so-recent but almost unexplored forms provided by television and moving 
pictures. 

The objection that will come to a questioning mind at once is that the 
materials of these media are hard to come by— and they are. But they are 
hard to come by principally because teachers have not developed their own 
sense of need for diem. Even on small college campuses today die science 
laboratories are jammed with sparkling equipment: autoclaves, oscillo- 
scopes, small accelerators, computers. They are there not simply because 
money is available but because the people who use them recognize their 
worth, build their courses to take advantage of them, and argue die funds 
out of die budget. What is needed for study of television and moving pic- 
tures— and I shall not even pause to argue that the study is important— will 
not be obtained until English teachers show that they know what to make 
of the equipment they ask for. Anyone who wants to see what imagination 
and energy can do along such lines should visit the Phillips Academy at An- 
dover. There, because two or three teachers were convinced that the ugli- 
ness people live with and even manufacture in their environment comes 
from lack of sophistication about seeing, a program for teachers— not teach- 
ers of art, but teachers of many subjects— has changed scores of them from 
optical dullards into excited purveyors of Blake’s old axiom that man sees 
not through the eyes but with the mind. 

Mention of die Andover program provides a good opportunity for re- 
iterating ray earlier warning about vague and ill-informed extrapolations. 
In desperation I have more than once tried to reach out from the text to- 
ward die fine arts by means of bulletin! boards and slides, and I suppose all 
English teachers have done so, too. It is better than nothing, but not much, 
because it is only a seeing through the eye. What is needed is something 
much deeper, and that is what Andover tries to provide: the same kind of 
awareness about what the intrinsic character of art is that is expected about 
the intrinsic character of literature. The analogues are there waiting for dis- 
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covery and exploitation. And, equally important, the differences are there, 
too. But neither can be brought to the enlightenment of students unless 
there is developed a more intelligent mental activity about art than what is 
necessary for pinning up a New England landscape when Whittier’s "Snow- 
bound” is taught 

The same point can be made about music. A certain amount of musical 
terminology has been adopted for the purposes of literary criticism but that 
does not lead far because critical vocabulary in all the arts is highly meta- 
phorical and therefore quite imprecise in its various applications. Histor- 
ically, rhyme had a living relationship with recitation, accompanied and 
unaccompanied. Eliot’s Four Quartets were not idly named. But it is the 
rare teacher of literature who knows enough about music even to appreciate 
die nature of the songs interspersed through Shakespeare’s plays, let alone 
enough to know whether the score for a moving picture is subtly ironic in 
its relationship to what the screen shows and the sound track says or is just 
souped-up Strauss. Again, what is needed is not simply a list of the poems 
that Schubert used for his lieder but some genuine penetration into musical 
form and a seeking for th~e reverberations of the human spirit that have 
found an outlet other th. i words. 

Another line out from the teaching of literature leads toward studies of 
man as a social being. I am not talking about that endlessly stereotyped and 
lifeless stuff called "socialist realism,” but about the simple fact that much 
literature is a mirror held up to man in his habitat. An institute that took for 
one part of its work a study of some "realistic” literature would appreciably 
enhance its teaching, in my judgment, if it made provision for some serious 
instruction in economics and history— not random courses culled from the 
catalog of those available, but lectures and readings and discussions care- 
fully correlated with the literature under study. One reason there is so little 
realistic literature in school curriculums may be that teachers unconsciously 
feel their inadequacy in dealing with it 



An equally strong case can be made for exploring the significant rela- 
tions between literature and psychology. There has been enough critical 
writing on the relationships, heaven knows, and much of it starts from the 
grave error of treating literature as raw clinical data. But excesses are to 
be expected everywhere, and they do not invalidate principle. Teachers, 
moreover, constantly traffic in psychological judgments whether they admit 
It or not: a character seems "unreal,” a situation "contrived.” Now, ad- 
mittedly, there are literary canons for such judgments, one of them being 
that of internal consistency, but it is less than perceptive to think that 
authors themselves are indifferent to what human beings really think and 
do, and the canons that come from life therefore have relevance. 

None of what I have said so far about institutes for broadening study 
should be construed as prescription for the teaching to be done in die 
schoolroom. What the institutes should be after is the broadening of people 
who teach; only they can make die translations into practice. The heresies 
involved in suggesting that institutes not be kept simon-pure I willingly 
court because I believe that a cultivated man is a greater being than an 
esthete and that die hope of the institutes should be to develop cultivated 
men and women for teaching. 

To talk about directions for institutes in composition is, in a sense, to 
turn the glass upside down. In literature, the sources are inferred from the 
product; in composition, the source is present but; ordinarily, only some 
small portion of the product Most of the compositional portions of in- 
stitutes I know anything about have been primarily concerned with getting 
teachers to write approximately as well as freshmen in college. If that is 
where institutes have to start, well and good; it is even possible that in- 
structors may learn to teach freshmen better for having taught their teach- 
ers. But it is surely no place to stop, not unless we are willing to consider 
die freshman’s skill at composition a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
What a solid course in theories of style, or one in the philosophy of rhetoric, 
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might do to a teacher’s power to express himself I would not guess; what 
it might do to his perspective on the writing of those he taught I should think 
largely wholesome. Any such program would have to be selective, of 
course; indeed, I suspect that a single aspect of style — "invention,” for ex- 
ample-might be coupled with study of literature to the great advantage of 
both. The obvious links between composition and the study of language 
have inspired some experimentation in institutes already, but I doubt that 
we have done more than scratch the surface. The vexed problem of usage, 
which takes up an inordinate amount of the time of most composition 
teaching, can only be properly approached through historical investiga- 
tion of language, and one relief to be gained from an institute that con- 
centrated on such an approach might well be not only saner perspective on 
diction and grammar but recognition that, if a composition program is 
really to take hold, it must get past those matters to the spirit that lives and 
breathes in the writer. How much is really known about the nexus beween 
imaginative, argumentative, and expository writing— not the formal char- 
acteristics peculiar to each but the contiguities and congruences that, again, 
bespeak die mind of the writer? How seriously has any program for teach- 
ers tried to explore die basic alterations over the past three decades in style 
so evident in good modern prose of all three kinds? Even in a relatively un- 
important matter like punctuation, the changes are significant. (I think it 
was Dorothy Richardson, the author of a many-volumed novel, who argued 
that proper feminine prose should be without punctuation at all, like Molly 
Bloom’s 50 pages of thought near the end of Joyce’s Ulysses . I'm not rec- 
ommending unpunctuated prose as a principle, only noting there’s room 
for study.) 

Of such matters— as of that other leg of the tripod, language, about 
which I shall say nothing because I have nothing fruitful to say, the 
amount of activity in that field speaking for itself— more might be argued, 
but what I have suggested to this point should be enough. I would sum- 
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marize all of it by emphasizing that it is intellectual penetration into the 
reasons for, assumptions about, and connections between these matters 
that should be the main -concern in future institutes. No institute teacher 
can teach aif that needs to be learned, any mere than any teacher in die 
schoolroom can teach everything about his subjects. But both can plow 
ground and sow seeds and pray for rain. 

One aspect of the traditional English program is all but ignored in the 
report of the Commission on English, and the omission continues to haunt 
me. I refer to the rather casual manner in which we disposed of oral de- 
livery. As soon as I say the word "delivery,” teachers will understand what 
we were shying away from— all those wearying efforts to create classroom 
activity that will have some resemblance to nature and yet provide decent 
discipline in speech. One of the most respected scholars in English litera- 
ture addressed himself to that matter alone in his valedictory talk to a 
national meeting, arguing that not until the praedee of requiring memo- 
rization is reinstated will anything like decency, let alone eloquence, be 
evident in the oral efforts of students. Even from so eminent a man, the 
advice made most listeners squirm with embarrassment, and I am puzzled 
to know why, though I was as embarrassed as the others. 

Heaven knows, most students are voluble enough. And I have not 
noticed many hesitating to express an opinion. But there seems to be sor le- 
thing inexpressibly artificial about even the most informal teaching pat- 
terns— panels and the like. The trouble may be that teachers really don't 
have in their own minds any criteria for speech nearly so clear-cut as those 
they have for teaching literature, composition, or language. The criteria 
are not lacking, of course; rhetoric, after all, is based on consciousness of 
audience, a first concern of the speaker. But the way is certainly open for 
exploration, and while I have nothing to offer but some rhetoric of my 
own, I would readily use it to urge that someone somewhere soon bring his 
wits to bear on solving a problem the Commission left untouched. 
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So much for the patterns all teachers know enough about to be able to 
invent within and around them. Should institutes scop there? Anyone 
might reasonably argue that they will have all they can do for the fore- 
seeable future to get even respectably ahead with the work implicit in 
these tradidonal fields. Yet many may feel, as I do, that as long as there are 
other problems to be solved, institutes should be designed to face them 
and try to solve diem. Teachers from the rural South, the urban North, or 
counties or states with a high density of impoverished people know that 
what the schools have traditionally done is not enough. For reasons that 
are very complex, the English program in such areas, beyond the stage of 
training for simple literacy, is ordinarily a hand-me-down from the in- 
struction given 50 years ago in schools of entirely different character. The 
sheer human waste that results becomes every day more apparent as stu- 
dents from those areas filter out of their confines to live and study and work 
with others who have not suffered the same unimaginative schooling. One 
of die most remarkable women I know, herself a Negro supervisor of 
English in a city school system where 80 percent of the students are Ne- 
groes, has told me that the hardest thing she has had to do in her life is to 
break through the imitativeness and syllabus-obsession of her teachers— 
most or them Negro— so that they can actually hear and read the language 
and experience of the children they teach. But the problem isn’t confined 
to Negroes, children, or teachers. 

A few years ago a group of men in the admissions office at Harvard 
College dreamed up a project for bypassing— “supplementing” would be 
a kinder word, perhaps, but not so accurate— such teachers by operating a 
giveaway bookmobile driven by a lively and imaginative teacher and cir- 
culating through two counties of the back hills in a mid-southern state. 
Just when it seemed ready to start, the project fell dirough, through no 
fault of theirs or of the man who had agreed to foot the bill. It was picked 
up a year later by some students at Harvard, modified to suit their more 
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limited plans and even more limited experience at teaching, and introduced 
into parts of the Boston school system. No miracles have occurred, but the 
program has grown larger and, having received at first a rather cautious 
welcome, has now won praise and some competition for its inclusion else- 
where in the city. 

This project points clearly to the possibilities for new tactics in helping 
to educate youngsters for whom books would otherwise mean nothing 
more than the texts, most of them shabby and many of them ancient, that 
are lent for the term from school storerooms. It wasn’t just the free books 
that did the trick in Boston; it was the use made of them and the kinds of 
books they were. The combination was enough to create an environment 
in which, for an appreciable number of children, reading became an ac- 
tivity eagerly looked forward to. There are, of course, many in the pro- 
fession who know a great deal about children’s literature, but there is 
pitiful little evidence that their knowledge has seeped down to most ele- 
mentary school classrooms, especially in those places where the need is 
greatest. Even where the need is not so great, or does not seem to be— in 
affluent suburban communities, for example— the quality of literature pur- 
veyed to elementary school children would make even Louisa May Alcott 
weep. Uplift, coyness, unction, numbing tedium, everything but the spark 
of imagination: Caesar’s Gallic wars in Latin are high excitement along- 
side most of what is found in elementary readers. And the terrible thing 
is that there is no excuse for the dullness. The plain fact is that the books 
in use are written by the wrong people, even by the wrong kind of people. 
The problem exists in other countries as well. Five years ago, an Italian 
scholar and writer, teaching in this country, set out to translate from a 
dozen languages into his native tongue poems of high quality that had, 
as he tried them out on children, the power to move and excite the young. 
He died before the collection was published, but I believe that of all his 
writing that volume, now circulating briskly in Italy, meant most to him 
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because it struck directly at the heart of what his life was about, love for 

the life that lies in chiseled thought. 

Here, too, it seems to me, is a prospect for another kind of institute, one 
that sets out deliberately to find and bring together, under a master crafts- 
man, teachers who write and have neither audience nor critic to give them 
help. Nor need one fear duplication. The writers’ conferences that dot the 
countryside in the summer months are not for the likes of them. If most 
teachers are to be given the attention they need, and sometimes it is only 
attention they need, an entirely different atmosphere from that of the usual 

writers' conference must be provided. 

Lest I be accused of going from the unlikely to the impossible to the 
absurd, I want to mention a thoroughly practical matter that offers ample 
work for a score of institutes. For nearly a decade there has been more and 
more talk about "independent study” wherever teachers are meeting or 
school superintendents are presenting arguments for new buildings. The 
term has come to cover everything from what used simply to be called 
“homework” done in study hall to genuinely advanced and solitary ex- 
plorations. As the term gains public acceptance, it is bound to become an 
appendage every curriculum must grow. Like the so-called “senior research 
theme,” which became in most places the most barren kind of exercise, 
as much productive of bad habit as good, the promotion of independent 
study will be sheer malpractice, a bilking of students and public alike, if 
the "independence” is not based on good training in the procedures of 
exploration and if the “study” is not intelligently focused. Some part of 
! the necessary knowledge has to do with library resources, simple research 

1 techniques, and so on. But a much larger part has to do with the processes 

of thought. It is silly to expect students either to accept or take issue with 
the sources they investigate unless they have learned, by repeated experi- 
ence with simple exercises, to look for premises, analyze arguments, sepa- 
rate relevant from irrelevant data, and recognize evasion and unwarranted 

1 
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extrapolation. And those things most cannot do, although the brightest 
ones learn to by living, I suppose, without being taught to do them. In 
frustrated moments, I ve dreamed of building a whole course around the 
enthymeme, the missing element in argument that accounts for half the 
world's bad logic and most of its ignorant passions. Perhaps someone can 
devise an institute that will at least make meticulous reasoning a counter- 
weight to the fanciful refutations and arguments that pass for research in 
most students’ labored presentations. In an age of polls and surveys cover- 
ing every subject from sex habits to the consumption of peanut butter, 
some attention to the intricacies and fallibility of human reason would not 
be amiss. 

The late Robert Hillyer once described a mutual acquaintance as a man 
"infinitely atrabilious.” Everything else has been hurled into the infinite 
recently, so I suppose bile has a place there, too. But I would not have any- 
one think that whatever asperity I have shown proceeds out of a disposition 
to see the world with jaundiced eyes or a conviction that the milk is already 
soured beyond reclaim in the educational creameries. It is precisely because 
I think there is good hope that institutes can materially improve the life, 
the lot, and the performance of teachers that I come down so hard on ob- 
vious failures. No one knows, of course, what those awful bureaucrats in 
Washington— of whom I am one, by membership on two of the money- 
granting committees — will consider worth sponsoring as an institute. But it 
is true that money will not continue indefinitely to flow to institutes that do 
no more than copy what has been tried over and over again. Quite properly, 
the United States Office of Education wants the money it has to account for 
to be seed money, money to start new growth which, if it proves good, the 
regular sources of funds will tend in subsequent years. There is, I would say, 
a better chance every year that something new, if it is well thought out and 
backed by good staff, will get favorable attention. 

Newness is not goodness. If I seem to put a premium on novelty it is only 
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because I am convinced that the possibilities inherent in the matter and the 
skills taught by English teachers must be developed much more fully. 

The simplest, bluntest truth about teachers, wherever they are and 
whomever they teach, is that they can only teach what they know and what 
they are. And, since the laws of entropy operate in them as in other na tur al 
forces, they can teach only a part of that. The pitiful condition of those who 
know too little and have also made little of themselves is that they must 
either resort to routines prescribed by others or take refuge in systems of 
one kind or another— the so-called "new criticism” being one of the latter that 
has had much favor in recent years. In the end, the crucial test of any sys- 
tem or plan may be what corruptions it readily lends itself to, for corrup- 
tions there will be, in almost exact proportion to the ignorance of the pur- 
veyor and the burden of work he carries. It is for that reason imperative that 
what is done in institutes bear down heavily not on formulas or pedagogical 
procedures, but on the liberal education of the teacher-student himself. 

I remember attending a summer session at die University of Wisconsin 
some 25 years ago and going to an evening session sponsored by the Eng- 
lish department for high school teachers. It was a painful evening because 
it was so earnest and obtuse. But we were polite guests— all but one, who 
finally had the courage to say, "Why do you talk about what we should be 
doing in die schools where we teach? We know the classrooms better than 
you do. The only thing you can give us is some refreshment for our souls.” 

That bold fellow was right Feeble students will grab hold of anything 
that looks like a formula. Good ones will resist or ignore it. A really good 
institute for teachers, I believe, must refuse the easy route for the feeble- 
even if what it offers can do nothing for them. It must refresh the souls of 
those who know they have souls in need of refreshment 

Such refreshment is not primarily a matter of more reading, more writ- 
ing, more assimilation of any matter, though adding to the store is always 
important. It is primarily a matter of intellectualizing, in the best sense. 
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what is already possessed. It is a matter of throwing such light as living 1 

provides on the human efforts to describe living, not the sociologizing of 
literature but the humanizing of it, not the psychologizing of composition \ 

but the putting of honesty and penetration before decorum. \ 

An institute, in short, ought to be a place in which fresh winds blow or ; 

in which the winds that blow are, at least, fresh for those who attend. The \ 

implication is that institute directors will have to abandon egalitarian j 

notions about membership and make special efforts to recruit for the in- ; 

stitutes people who carry enough sail to take advantage of whatever wind * 

is blowing. ■ 

Now in saying this, I want to make clear that nothing easy is being pro- 
posed. One home truth about institutes is that some have been much less 
good than the teacher-students enrolled in them. Tail-enders have been 
assigned, or captured, to teach in them, and what they taught was what they 
had left over from spring. Or so their teacher-students report, and they j 

should be fairly expert at measuring what they witness. ) 

If I argue for increasing selectiveness in admission, it is not in order to ■■ 

make institutes easier to operate. It is, rather, to raise the quality and repu- \ 

tadon of institutes, first, so that leading members of the faculty will be will- 
ing to teach in them, and, second, so that what is taught may be respectable 
in ways it rarely is at present. The institutes should be not simply refreshing, 
but refreshing to the soul and to the capacity men have for seeing to the 
heart of tilings and responding to what they see there. 

No matter how widely federal and private money is spread, institutes i 

will never reach more than a small proportion of the teaching body. All * 

the more reason then for drawing to institutes not the least well-prepared ? 

and the least intelligent but those who have talent, ability, or preparation 
that mark them out as people who may lead others. Four thousand of 
them every summer for a few summers could materially alter the climate. ] 

Four thousand people with little to give and not much to get with almost I 
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certainly would profit from institutes, but few of them would be of much 
profit to others. 

Deepen, broaden, extend, limit— whatever die course, the important 
thing is to get past pedagogy, "skills,” or mere accumulation to central 
concern with inquiry, speculation, and probing into whatever is presented 
for examination. There is no virtue by its nature in attaching economics 
or history or a theory of vision to die English program. The only reason 
for doing so is to increase one s power to see anew what one has been look- 
ing at for years. If an institute can refresh a teacher’s sight, it will prove 
to be more liberating than most of what is now called the liberal arts. 



The English Professor 
and the U. S. Office of Education 

Kenneth W. Mildenberger 



In this discussion I do not intend to deal with planning for the substan- 
tive content of an English institute, a subject which is receiving much con- 
sideration elsewhere; nor shall I enter into the detailed technical aspects 
of developing a proposal for an institute, since these are explained in detail 
in die United States Office of Education publication, A Manual for the 
Preparation of Proposals , 1 and staff members from the Office can answer 
specific questions. Rather, I wish to develop a number of points that I hope 
will bring into proper focus matters that have sometimes led to unnecessary 
misunderstandings between die English professor and die Office of Educa- 
tion institute program. I refer specifically to die professor of English who 
is interested in preparing a request or proposal for federal financial support 
under provisions of Tide XI of the National Defense Education Act. How- 
ever, these remarks have general relevance for any professors who plan 
to prepare institute proposals, whether they wish to have institutes in 
English, reading, modem foreign language, history, or one of die other 
areas of study. 

The United States Office of Education was created by Congress in 1867, 
mainly to collect and disseminate statistics and facts to show die condition 
and progress of education. At present the Office is a constituent agency of 
die Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. During die past half- 
dozen years the Office has been moving toward a more vigorous concept 
of its mission, paralleling increasing acceptance by the citizenry and Con- 
gress of the role of the federal government as a significant agent for 
strengthening American education. In 1962 a modest realignment of exist- 
ing units reflected this trend. This spring President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
taking note of the vast dimensions of newly enacted and pending programs 
of financial aid to education, appointed a White House task force to re- 
examine the administrative organization and procedures of the Office and 

1. Summer 1966 ; Academic Year 1966-67. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1965, 64 pp. 
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to recommend changes. The result was a drastic reorganization plan which 
was put into effect on July i, 1965. 

C ommis sioner of Education Francis Keppel has summarized the modern 
purpose of the Office succinctly: ’The primary task that faces the Office 
of Education is to identify as accurately as possible the needs and weak- 
nesses of American education, to propose ways and means for overcoming 
those needs and weaknesses, and to play its part in mobilizing the Nation’s 
resources toward solutions and improvements.” 

The recent reorganization is aimed principally at improving the adminis- 
trative functioning of the Office in the pursuit of this purpose. But what- 
ever organizational changes are made now or in the future, fu n da me ntal 
ma tters concerned with the management of an educational funding au- 
thority such as die ndea institute program are not likely to alter, and it is 
with these matters that the professor becomes involved. It would probably 
be helpful to take a quick look at what happens when Congress passes 
legislation such as that authorizing English institutes. The Office of Educa- 
tion finds itself with a relatively few lines of statutes which must be imple- 
mented into a responsible, functioning program. The law is translated into 
action along die following lines. 

1. Basic professional and fiscal policies must be formulated and codified. 
What is ’English”? Does it include ’’literature” or ’speech”? Since an in- 
stitute participant is entided to $15 per week for each dependent, what is 
a “dependent”? Advice on legal and fiscal questions can be provided by 
Office of Education experts, but answers to die professional English ques- 
tions can be obtained only with competent advice from outside the govern- 
ment. This fart in turn raises other questions. Which problems and policies 
require such extramural review, and how can suitable consultants be identi- 
fied? What plan should be followed to insure periodic extramural review 
of policies? 

2. A calendar of cyclical procedures must be developed quickly. Steps 
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must be taken to inform nearly 2,000 eligible institutions that funds will 
be available for English institutes. A manual of instructions must be pre- 
pared, and ideally it should be so detailed that further inquiries are reduced 
to a minimum. A deadline for proposals must be arrived at, and arrange- 
ments made for appraisal of proposals. The final national slate Ot institutes 
must be arranged and institutions informed. Publicity must be set in motion 
to advise several hundred thousand school teachers of English everywhere 
of their new opportunities for advanced study. Then, as the Office of Educa- 
tion proceeds to the vital business of counseling the new institute directors 
in their complex responsibilities and in the specifics for revising proposals 
so that contracts may be signed, the inevitable backlash arrives from un- 
successful proposal writers and must be answered. 

3. Forms of all kinds must be developed, cleared through channels, and 
printed. These include the so-called contract boiler plate, application forms 
for teachers, dependency claim forms, fiscal reporting forms, and so forth. 

4. After institutes are announced and contracting has moved along, much 
routine communication takes place with institute directors. Most of this 
is of a nonprofessional nature, aimed at the smooth operation of institutes 
within die framework of technical requirements of government contract- 
ing. Frequent broadsides remind die directors of tasks they must perform, 
call attention to new policy rulings, and explain how to proceed in situa- 
tions not anticipated in previous instructions. A staggering volume of cor- 
respondence and telephoning develops. 

5. Efforts must be made to plan and implement surveillance of the insti- 
tutes. Having accepted the promise of the proposal and committed con- 
siderable public funds, the Office of Education should provide some means 
for on-site evaluation. 

6. Meanwhile all the aggravating, time-consuming housekeeping prob- 
lems that are intrinsic to operations within the super-complicated matrix 
of the federal government must be contended with. 
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Consider also that in addition to English institutes the Office of Educa- 
tion deals with institutes for teachers of reading, history, geography, and 
modem foreign languages, teachers of environmentally disadvantaged 
youth, as well as school librarians, educational media specialists, and counsel- 
ing and guidance personnel In the reorganized Office of Education, admin- 
istration of all of these institute programs is placed in the new Division of 
Educational Personnel Training, along with several other related activities. 
It is just one of 17 line divisions in the Office, Funds authorized for institutes 
constitute a relatively insignificant fraction of the total Office appropria- 
tion, which also covers school and higher education construction programs, 
vocational education and library services, graduate fellowships, loans and 
work-study opportunities for college students, strengthening of schooling 
for the poor, research and experimentation of all kinds, foreign studies 
activities, civil rights programs, and so forth. 

Nevertheless, the Office knows that the English institute program, if 
effectively im plemented, will result in fundamental improvements in the 
educational system and indeed in American life. The few individuals in 
the Office of Education who are concerned full-time or in part with English 
institutes are eager to see that appropriated funds are wisely and effectively 
dispensed. They know that they are dependent upon professors of English 
education for the successful fulfillment of this means that Congress has 
afforded to strengthen the quality of English teaching in the schools. They 
know, as must those who teach, that the program will succeed only to the 
extent that departments of English in colleges and universities will con- 
tribute both competence and understanding in the years ahead. To put it 
another way, the bright hope of this program is really in the hands of the 
private sector, not die Office of Education, and if the chance is muffed the 
blame must be shared by both. 

I should like to discuss several matters which, if properly understood, 
may forestall some of the questions that professors might otherwise raise. 
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A. The professional competence and sophistication of the Office of Edu- 
cation review of proposals should not be underestimated. 

The reason is simple; the proposals are read, evaluated, and rated by 
members of a panel of a professor’s peers, specialists in English education 
from colleges, universities, schools, and even state departments of educa- 
tion. last year a panel of 34 persons, under the chairmanship of John 
Gerber of the University of Iowa, engaged in this task, working together 
in Washington. The ratings of this group, with only a few minor adjust- 
ments for equitable geographic and demographic distribution, were the 
basis for the 105 English institutes conducted this summer. Quality and the 
promise of success were the basic considerations in rating proposals. 

How is such a panel of consultants selected? Last fall John Fisher, 
executive secretary of the Modem Language Association, and James Squire, 
executive secretary of the National Council of Teachers of English, were 
invited by the Office of Education to nominate participants for an initial 
conference to draft professional guidelines for the new English institute 
program. Participants in that conference were in turn asked to develop a 
roster of persons who might review proposals. Insofar as possible, the 
panel was assembled with a view to both geographic and institutional 
representativeness. Each year there will be a significant turnover in mem- 
bership to insure broad and fresh representation. 

In view of this procedure for extramural review of proposals, I advise 
that the Office of Education Manual for the Preparation of Proposals be 
studied seriously. The part on evaluation of proposals lists the basic 
criteria that the review panel applies. Members of the panel can make 
judgments only on the basis of information that is provided in the proposal; 
they can assume nothing. They rate the proposal, not the reputation— or 
lack of reputation — of the proposer or of the institution involved. 

B. It must be remembered that each proposal is in competition with 
many others for support out of limited federal funds. 
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In 1964, the first rushed year of the ndea English institute program, 
with hardly a month between receipt of guidelines for preparing a proposal 
and the deadline for submission, colleges and universities submitted 258 
English proposals. Of these, 105 were selected for support, at a cost of 
slightly more than $5.5 million. Undoubtedly a number of additional 
proposals could have been supported with satisfactory results. In 1965, the 
second year, it is not overly optimistic to expect from 400 to 500 English 
proposals. How many will be supported depends upon the number of 
acceptable proposals and the amount of institute funds that the Commis- 
sioner of Education will decide to allocate for English. It is not likely that 
he will make this decision until the proposals for ndea institutes of all types 
have been reviewed. Title XI of NDEA authorizes $32,750,000 annually 
for nine types of institutes: English, English as a foreign language, modern 
foreign languages, reading, history, geography, teachers of disadvantaged 
youth, school librarianship, and educational media. How the annual ap- 
propriation will be allocated among these fields must be determined by 
the Commissioner, and Commissioner Keppel has wisely ruled that each 
year the determination will be made anew on the basis of current circum- 
stances and with no special reference to the allocations of the previous 
year. 

In any event, the point to be remembered is that proposals will far 
exceed any reasonable expectation of available funds. Failure to receive 
support, while understandably disappointing, will unfortunately be all 
too common. But more about disappointments later. 

C. The originator of a proposal should not let his imagination be damp- 
ened. 

Quite deliberately, the Manual for the Preparation of Proposals states in 
the Introduction that the guidelines are "not intended to restrict institutions 
in the development of institute programs nor to preclude proposals which 
embody novel or creative concepts. Proposals may be made for institutes 
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which neither follow precedent nor entirely conform to stated policies. But, 
while imagination and innovation are encouraged, a proposal must be al- 
lowable under existing legislation and must offer reasonable promise of 
achieving its stated goals .” 2 

In a program of this kind, the danger constantly exists that after a few 
years all proposals will gravitate toward one or more of the tried and true 
institute formats. Of course many hundreds of good standard institutes are 
needed in the years ahead. But there must also be continual experimenta- 
tion with auspicious new ways of doing things, ways that may be equally 
effective, or even better. A professor with a new idea would be well advised 
to explain his idea in a detailed letter to the director of the Division of Edu- 
cational Personnel Training in order to insure that it is statutorily feasible. 
For reasons which must be clear by now, no one in the Office of Education 
could be expected to predict the chances for acceptance of an unusual, or 
usual, proposal; but the professor may rightly inquire as to its legality. If 
it is legal, the rest will depend upon the preparation of a convincing pro- 
posal for the panel of reviewers. 

D. A proposal cannot be prepared in a vacuum. 

The professor who proposes himself as an institute director should, of 
course, be the person who creates the substantive education plan for the 
institute and writes the proposal. But he can hardly work in isolation. On 
the local scene he must enlist the cooperation of his institutional bureau- 
cracy, which sometimes is a good deal more formidable than any in Wash- 
ington. 

The Office of Education sends its annual invitation to submit institute 
proposals not to faculty members but to the institutional president. As chief 
executive, he must decide, by whatever procedures he employs, whether he 
wants his institution to apply for one or more ndea institutes and, if he 



2. Ibid., p. 2. 
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does, in which fields proposals will be prepared. A proposal must be ap- 
proved by him or his appointed designee if it is to be considered by the 
Office of Education. If the proposal is accepted by the Office a contract is 
made with his official administration, which then becomes legally responsi- 
ble for implementation of the contract. 

The drafter of die proposal must also gain the collaboration of the 
appropriate campus office (business, financial, contracting, or whichever) 
for technical assistance with budgetary items, and he must insure that the 
logistics of the proposed institute ( instructional facilities, dormitory space, 
dining and health services, and so forth) will be available. 

Additionally, the professor ought to possess a familiarity with the world 
in which school teachers of English must work— the administrative struc- 
ture, the practices, curriculums, and materials of elementary and secondary 
education. Such familiarity can be developed only at first hand through 
visits to school systems and classrooms and by participation in professional 
meetings of school teachers at the local, state, and regional levels. A great 
deal of enlightenment can be generated from discussions with appropriate 
officers in the department of education of the professor’s state. Every state 
department has an official whose title is some variant of '‘director of teacher 
education,” and many states have one or more supervisors of English or 
language arts. The ndea institute program offers a substantial new bridge 
for developing better understanding and useful working relations between 
the college and school worlds. 

Finally, the professor ought to be abreast of professional developments 
in the English-teaching field through membership and participation in na- 
tional organizations, in particular the National Council of Teachers of 
English and the Modern Language Association. Yet the number of college- 
level members of the ncte is disappointing, and the proportion of English 
department chairmen who belong to the mla is a sad measure of profes- 
sional responsibility. Both these association* expended vast effort to help 
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justify the case for federal financial support for English institutes, and 
they are collaborating in many ways to promote improved English 
instruction. 

E. Restraint and common sense should be exercised in appeals to Con- 
gressmen and Senators. 

Since public funds are involved in this competitive grant program, some 
institutional officials and professors seek to enrich the chance for their 
proposals by soliciting the influence of members of their Congressional 
delegation in Washington. Last spring Senator Joseph S. Clark of Pennsyl- 
vania addressed representatives of higher education institutions in his state 
as follows: 3 

"My office st nds ready to assist you in every proper way as you seek to 
find your way through that jungle gym on the Potomac— die federal bu- 
reaucracy. But I think it fair to add that the limits of what I deem proper 
in this regard are quite narrow. Broadly speaking, I feel that my responsi- 
bilities have been largely discharged when the Congress concludes its delib- 
erations on an item of legislation. 

"My office will be happy to secure information for you. We will be 
pleased to arrange appointments or meetings for you when this seems de- 
sirable. But I do not, and will not, intervene with a federal agency in an 
effort to influence that agency’s decision, as with an application for a grant 

"I think, myself, that the effectiveness of such intervention is vastly 
over-rated. The procedure by which decisions are made insures that the 
judgment involved is a professional judgment. To be sure, there are dangers 
in this because Academe, like the United States Senate, has its Establish- 
ment. The danger that the old school tie will be the tie that binds applicants 
for federal grants to those charged with the responsibility of passing on the 
application is a real one. Yet this is a professional and not a political prob- 

3. "Remarks of Senator Joseph S. Clark (D, Penna.) at the Pennsylvania Conferences on 
Federal Grants for Higher Education.” May 4, 1965* 
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lem and in an imperfect world this is an acceptable imperfection. Espe- 
cially since professional orthodoxy and shared academic values are subject 
to change through the medium of professional discourse. 

“But I can think of no field, save perhaps the administration of justice, 
in which political influence could have so pernicious an effect as in the field 
of education. I believe, therefore, that it is in our mutual interest, and in- 
deed in the interest of American society, that we combine to eradicate its 
influence in this field. This is particularly true in so sensitive an area as 
financial support stemming from the national government. 

"..."Your applications, when they are made, should be judged on their 
merits and should stand or fall in accordance with the best professional 
judgment and on the basis of their educational worth. At this point my 
office must restrict its role to wishing you well. That it surely does— but 
please do not ask more of it.” 

I am convinced that nearly all members of Congress concur with Senator 
Clark’s sentiments, though not many could express the matter so well. 
Nevertheless, each year scores of zealous college and university people do 
write to members of Congress advising that an ndea institute proposal has 
been submitted and suggesting directly or by innuendo that some influence 
would be appreciated. 

If anyone is surprised that some of his unsophisticated brethren seek 
to engage in amateur politics, I hasten to reassure him that these efforts 
are to no avail. The letters receive routinely courteous treatment in Con- 
gressional offices, where normally a clerk staples to them a printed form 
requesting comments and forwards them to the Office of Education. A 
courteous letter explaining the established review procedures for institute 
proposals is sent back to the Congressional office and this response is re- 
layed to the college or university. 

In the seven years I spent in the Office of Education I played an admin- 
istrative role in a variety of competitive grant programs, and never once 
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in these programs was an award made because of the interest, real or imag- 
ined, of a member of Congress. This fact represents such a fundamental 
principle of operation that it simply was not open to discussion. 

Of a rather different kind is the communication from the professor or 
college administrator concerning an institute proposal not selected for sup- 
port. The disappointment is understandable. But it does seem unwisely 
precipitate immediately to cry "foul” to one or more members of Congress, 
accusing the Office of Education of discrimination— as the circumstances 
may fit— against small colleges or large universities, private or state insti- 
tutions, the Rocky Mountains or New England, or traditionalism or prog- 
ress. Such tactics result merely in another courteous, routine exchange of 
communications. But I believe they also leave a residue of bad feelings 
between the Office and the professor because they have had to communicate 
through a third party. And I suspect that in many cases the Congressman’s 
esteem for the two principal parties is regrettably lowered. 

I should like to suggest what appears to be a simple and reasonable code 
for registering complaints: 

1. Address complaints and criticisms to the Commissioner of Education. 
He is eager to insure that programs are conducted in a responsible manner, 
and he should see that a full reply is forthcoming. 

2. If the reply seems unsatisfactory, explain the reasons to the Commis- 
sioner in another letter. 

3. If after this procedure it is felt that the Office is pursuing an unwise 
or unfair policy, the time has arrived when full particulars may be sent to 
Congressional representatives. It is surely proper to seek Congressional 
assistance after all the pros and cons have been assembled and the net result 
is unsatisfactory. 

At all stages of communication I shall welcome copies of correspon- 
dence, sent to me at the mla. It seems vital that at some place in the private 
sector there should be a repository of dissatisfaction with the Office of 
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Education. It is quite possible that a pattern of complaints may reflect a 
basic defect or abuse in Office operations. The lone professor will not re- 
alize this, and personnel in the Office may fail to perceive it. But with the 
cooperation of alert professors of English the mla will be enabled to per- 
form one of its proper functions as a national spokesman for members of 
the modern language profession. 
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Encouraging Good Teaching 
through Institutes 

Donald N. Bigelow 



The task force of the United States Office of Education that launched the 
new institute program under Title XI of the National Defense Education 
Act is no more. Instead, something new has been added— namely a division 
concerned with teacher education. Good bureaucrats, though, couldn’t call 
it anything as simple as that. Officially it is known as the Division of Educa- 
tional Personnel Training, and among the programs for which it is respon- 
sible are the ndea Institutes for Advanced Study. 

First, however, I am reminded of one of my last experiences as a student, 
when I took a course in English with a really great teacher. It was during 
the last years of World War II, and I was at Amherst College teaching 
while working for my M.A., preparing to go to Columbia. 

George Whicher could not leave campus— it was not a good year to take 
a sabbatical— and he was understandably fretful at having to teach fresh- 
man composition to a group of pre-West Pointers. So he agreed to give me 
a course in American literature, to help occupy himself and to let me get 
more credit toward my M.A. We began with Michael Wiggles worth and 
Perry Miller— I get them confused— and went on up to Hemingway and 
Willa Cather. On the second evening session my first paper was returned, 
and clearly written on it were the words “absolutely incomprehensible.” 
In addition, Professor Whicher had marked 1 17 errors in grammar. Alto- 
gether, it wasn’t a very promising beginning, and I felt the blow. So each 
week I worked harder and harder, as we progressed from Puritanism to 
Transcendentalism. I wasn't doing very well, but with the assignment to 
write on the symbolism in Moby Dick and The Scarlet Letter I felt that my 
day had finally come. I spent one whole week writing about symbolism in 
ways that had never seen the light of day. At the drop of a hat, I would 
read the paper to anyone who came into my room, so that I would know 
I could read it well on Thursday night. When Professor Whicher said, 
“Don, read your paper for me,” I was going to read one of the greatest es- 
says on symbolism and Moby Dick that had ever been written. 
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The eve ning finally arrived. He sat on one side of the couch, and I on the 
other. That’s how we always began those wonderful evenings together. 
Then he said, “Read what you’ve written,” and I read this tremendous 
paper. And since I knew it was excellent, I read it as if it were. He listened 
intently, as always, and when I finished he said, “You know, it is a fine 
paper. It reminds me of a Mississippi steamboat going up the river full 

blast with its propeller out of water! ” 

And at the conclusion of the course he said, “You’ll never be able to 

write, Don. Just forget it.” 

Now I’m not at all sure that there aren’t too many teachers who have 
been saying that too long, however right he may have been. I would assume 
that part of the effort of the NDEA Title XI program this summer has to do 
with the notion that more people should write better. And that, I think, is 
a good way for me to introduce my remarks on NDEA institutes, which the 
Office of Education hopes will help teachers of English learn more about 
English and help the teachers who do the teaching to learn more, mo. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to define an institute-what it is and how its 
program differs from that provided in the more orthodox undergraduate 
and graduate curriculums. One thing it definitely is not. It isn t just an as- 
semblage of conventional undergraduate and graduate courses offered to a 
group of participants who happen to be elementary and secondary school 

teachers. 

Before I go further, perhaps I should touch on die history of the institute 
concept at the federal level. The National Science Foundation and its insti- 
tutes in science and mathematics are, of course, well known. Because of the 
country’s increasing international involvement in education after sputnik, 
next in order came the NDEA of 195^ At that time the Office of Education 
was given funds to hold institutes in modern foreign languages and in 
counseling and guidance. Certainly, these were good programs. Missing, 
however, were many of the subject areas so long the bedrock of a liberal 
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arts education. It was not until 1964 that the balance was restored, when 
Congress enacted Title XI of the ndea, which specifically replaced Title 
VI-B under which the language institute program had been conducted. The 
Commissioner of Education was now authorized to conduct institutes in a 
total of nine different areas-in modern foreign languages, English as a 
second language, English, reading, history, and geography, and for school 
librarians, educational media specialists, and teachers of disadvantaged 
youth. 1 And, a matter of some importance, nearly $30 million was allotted 
to do it with. Most of this happened almost overnight-a farewell salute 
from the Eighty-eighth Congress before it went home for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. 

Well do I remember when I heard that the new program had been given 
to Kenneth Mildenberger— he was with the Office of Education then and I 
had worked under him since 1961. After many long days and nights in 
Washington, I had only just joined my family out near the end of Long 
Island for a three-day vacation. Because I had so little time and because I 
was tired, I had even hired a little airplane to take me there from Princeton 
so I wouldn’t spend half a day passing through New York City. I thought 
it was worth the $45 until that night when I was told on the telephone by 
Mr. Mildenberger that he was to administer Title XI and he asked what 
I was doing on Long Island. And so the next morning at 9 o'clock I was 
back in Washington. I assumed I was going back to help him with the new 
program in history because it seemed logical he would want an historian 
to help develop the history institutes. Well, to my surprise and consterna- 
tion, I did get history— and the eight other areas as well! Thus did I become 
the acting dir ector of the Division of Educational Personnel Training, ad- 
ministering one of the most exciting programs in American education. 

1. Less than three months after Mr. Bigelow’s address, Tide XI was again amended to 
add economics, civics, and industrial arts. 

2. Mr. Bigelow was appointed director of the division on August 28, 1966. 
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The work of that winter couldn’t have been done without the help of 
the innumerable consultants who came to Washington from so many cam- 
puses to help plan the program and to make it a reality. The willingness of 
the American teacher to stop what he is doing to help the Office of Educa- 
tion is an important and largely unwritten chapter in the history of Ameri- 
can education. 

In a matter of months 1,000 proposals had been received from institu- 
tions of higher education, and contracts had been awarded for 494 institutes 
that would be conducted at 272 colleges and universities. In the following 
spring those institutes had received inquiries from nearly half a million 
elementary and secondary school teachers and had received 150,000 appli- 
cations from which were selected precisely 20,368 participants. 

Now, during the summer of 1965, those 20,000 school teachers are on 
campuses taking part in a massive dialogue with 3,000 college professors. 
Even though it’s too early to assess the institutes, the Office believes that 
the qualifications of those teachers will be improved— some more, some 
less. But certainly all will have learned more about their subjects, and they 
will also have learned something about the new materials now available, 
to which too many have been oblivious. Obviously, a dialogue is a two-way 
proposition, and I think that the teachers of these teachers will benefit too 
and that because of this expanded institute program continuing improve- 
ments in the regular curriculum can be expected at the institutions that 
help to prepare school teachers. This could mean that some day so many 
institutes won’t be needed, because those new teachers coming out of the 
pipeline will be getting the education they should have and won’t need to 
attend institutes to learn what they weren’t taught earlier. 

And that, of course, leads me back to the institute concept and just what 
kind of animal it is. To start with, an institute is marked by a special tone 
of its own. There’s a sense of being involved in something different and 
peculiarly important. People who attend institutes are excited by them and 
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loyal to them, with an intensity unfamiliar in college classrooms. They en- 
joy one another s company, and they share common concerns for five or 
six weeks or more. Even the instructors tend to respond to this excitement, 
this community of concerns and purposes. 

This special intensity that so often characterizes ndea institutes is de- 
rived from several sources. Perhaps, most of all, it comes from the compo- 
nents that make up the coursework, which have been planned with a view 
of integrating each with the other and are designed to direct the partici- 
pants toward a definite, limited objective. 

Instructors and participants are carefully selected, and though it is not 
always so, usually a high degree of homogeneity prevails. Both the college 
instructor and the school teacher come to the institute in the belief that 
there is something missing in the way the teachers have been educated and 
something missing in the way they are teaching others. The elementary or 
secondary school teacher wants to learn how to change his methods of 
teaching whether by adding to his substantive knowledge or by improving 
his skills in communicating this knowledge to his pupils. The college in- 
structor is interested in helping him to achieve that objective. Since all the 
participants are teachers, the ultimate success of the institute will not be 
demonstrated on the campus where it is conducted but in the classrooms 
throughout the land to which the teachers return. 

And so, an institute is different from conventional graduate study be- 
cause usually there is a different relationship between instructor and student 
and because all parts of an institute fit together tightly. Furthermore, an 
institute concentrates on a few topics and encourages people who want to 
change the way a subject or a special group of students is taught to focus 
on a specific goal. 

For a moment I’d like to talk about institutes in English. There are 105 
of them, and they have about 4,500 participants. In general, all institutes 
have two major objectives: to give elementary and secondary school 
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teachers instruction in new knowledge of their subject and to help improve 
their qualifications as teachers . It is this concentration on English not just 
as a subject to be studied but as one to be shared, one that both the instruc- 
tors and students are engaged in teaching, that inevitably gives the institute 
its most distinguishing characteristic, one far different from that found in 
most of the graduate schools from which they have come. 

I’ve said little about the other Title XI program areas, but in passing I 
should at least make reference to those institutes for teachers of the dis- 
advantaged. I remember that when Mr. Mildenberger told me I would 
have all of Title XI, including institutes for the disadvantaged, I told him, 
"You don’t want me for this. I’m no social worker and I think the do- 
gooders have done more to destroy the course of civilization than any group 
I know. Besides, I don’t even know what the term ’disadvantaged’ means.” 
He replied, "Well, it doesn’t matter. You’ll learn.” He was right, although 
I still don’t know what’s to be done about the disadvantaged— but I think 
I am learning. 

Certainly I’ve learned that anybody concerned with strengthening the 
qualifications of elementary and secondary school teachers must take into 
consideration the problems of urban life today, especially of what is re- 
ferred to as the inner city. But instructors don’t just train teachers of the 
disadvantaged. They train teachers, not simply teachers for a certain kind 
of student As the problems of English institutes are considered, it becomes 
apparent that there is more involved than Chaucer or Shakespeare or com- 
position or rhetoric. I’m not sure of the statistics, but I suspect that as many 
as 20 percent of this summer’s institutes in English are more concerned 
with teachers of the disadvantaged than with something that used to be 
called English. And I would hope that the remaining balance are also con- 
cerned with good teaching, since good teaching is what is really meant 
when the training of teachers of the disadvantaged is discussed. 

To get to the heart of what I’m really trying to say, the ndea seeks to 
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encourage good teaching through the somewhat ill-assorted group of pro- 
grams included within Title XI. The common denominator is not English 
or the humanities or library science or history, but the problem of teacher 
training. Quite simply, Fm suggesting that by talking about the subject 
matter of English, an institute director is talking about the art of teaching. 
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When President Kennedy called education the keystone in the arch, he was 
anticipating the present attitude in American society toward the process of 
education. Looking at just the last 10 years in the development of educa- 
tional programs in this country, some rather interesting and, I think, im- 
portant implications emerge. I’d like to discuss particularly the emerging 
role of research in education. 

For many years education was a matter left almost entirely to the schools. 
It was a self-contained system in which any change had to come about 
from within that system. Often die lag between the development of new 
ideas and their actual implementation was so great that many schools 
could be characterized as the most slow-moving segment of society. 

For example, the simple, well-researched idea that kindergarten was an 
important experience for children took 70 years between the development 
of the concept through research and its actual implementation to the 
extent that 50 percent of the school systems in the United States were 
making active use of kindergarten. It is estimated that generally in edu- 
cation about 40 years elapse between the process of research and develop- 
ment and its implementation in the schools. In the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion it is assumed that only 35 of these years are the fault of the Office and 
that causes for the other 5 must be sought elsewhere. 

Basically the lag between research and implementation in the past 
stemmed from the failure to recognize educational research as the entire 
process of the development of new practices in education, the development 
of new materials for widespread use, and, perhaps most important, the 
development of new techniques for preparing teachers and administrators 
for new responsibilities in the schools. Unlike research in medicine, agri- 
culture, or defense, educational research has not involved itself in any sys- 
tematic way in these processes of implementation. 

So often in educational research, the researcher has been isolated from 
the practitioner, the individual who is actually doing the teaching. Why has 
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this situation existed? I think one reason is that in the past educational 
research has tended to focus on small, highly specific, and relatively unim- 
portant problems in education. There seem to be two primary reasons for 
this. One is that the best people simply have not been attracted to educa- 
tional research— and this fact can be shown by a series of different measures. 
But I think a much more important reason is that the educator who be- 
comes involved in the process of research is usually so scorned by his 
colleagues in the physical sciences and the social sciences that he has to 
attempt to pull the mantle of science over himself, taking a small manage- 
able problem with which he can use exquisite statistical techniques. Thus 
he is often prevented from facing important major problems. 

The past situation provides the background for my main point, which 
is that the Office of Education in the last two years has taken a different 
view as to what the research process should be and how it should take 
place. I would like to give several illustrations. 

As I mentioned earlier, one reason educational research has not tackled 
major questions is that teachers, who have experience in the process of edu- 
cation, and scholars, who have considerable knowledge about the content 
of what takes place in education, normally have not been part of the plan- 
ning process in developing a research program. What tends to happen, 
then, is that the researcher himself picks some problem to study. 

The first step in the research process is what is called research develop- 
ment. It is a process in which important problems in education are isolated 
and suggested solutions are tested through research. There are now pro- 
grams in the Office of Education for supporting this type of research plan- 
ning. For example the Office has supported approximately five or six 
developmental projects in the field of English. How successful they have 
been is for someone else to say, but I want to point out that this process 
has at least provided the means for bringing together teachers, scholars, 
and researchers to plan what a research program should be like. 
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I cannot pretend that the rehtionship has always been a happy one. The 
Office has found, for example, that in some conferences, the lines of com- 
munication among these groups are so strained that the first two days are 
spent largely identifying to which camp everyone beiongs, the third day 
is spent solidifying the barriers around that camp, and the only time any 
real mixing takes place seems to be in the corridors and sometimes in the 
bar. 

An example from a project actually carried out in a school might be 
illuminating. The Office recently supported the development of new Eng- 
lish materials. During the summer the teachers from the school and 
English professors horn a university met to develop new curriculum mate- 
rials. These materials were then tested for one year in actual practice in 
the local school systems. As part of this program, the professors of English 
from the university taught one course each, using these new materials, 
in the local schools. One of the professors was telling me recently that 
just as she was about to leave the school after one year of experimentation 
she met with its principal, who said to her, "This has been a very successful 
program. It’s worked quite well. We never even knew that you were here.” 
Now the fact that an administrator defines a successful research program 
as one that does not disturb the school is, I think, some indication of the 
problems educational research faces. 

In this initial process, then, the significant problems have to be identi- 
fied, and they can only be identified by bringing together a variety of 
individuals representing a range of experience. 

The second stage in this total process is perhaps the most difficult one 
at the moment. In the past it has been called basic research. But the term 
has just been changed; a word has been borrowed from the Italians— always 
good people to borrow a word from— and it is now called fundamental 
research, because the idea of basic research usually conjures up the picture 
of someone in a white laboratory coat looking through a microscope. The 
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important question here is what is fundamental research, or basic research, 
in education. 

One example of fundamental research that the Division of Educational 
Research in the Office recently supported is the reediting of Mark Twain. 
This was not undertaken without a certain amount of criticism by some 
colleagues in the Office of Education and by some members of the Con- 
gress. One Congressman, for example, wanted to know whether the divi- 
sion was going to support the development of those dirty books that Mr. 
Twain wrote also. Another wanted to know where anyone got the stupid 
idea somebody else could write Mark Twain better than Mark Twain wrote 
Mark Twain. 

Now what the support of this project means is that the division has 
taken a position, sometimes difficult to defend, that there really is no such 
thing as basic educational research, but rather that education draws its 
research findings from a series of disciplines — and that what is found in 
sociology, in psychology, in anthropology, and, yes, even in English litera- 
ture, becomes the basis for development in education. Whereas in the past 
the focus has been primarily on the findings of educational psychologists, 
todays education is changing so rapidly that it has to be abreast of changes 
which come about in all of the disciplines. In the process of fundamental 
research, the Office of Education is now willing to support research that in 
many cases would have been turned down in the past. This willingness 
seems to me to be a major change in its policy. 

As long as I’m in the business of confessing, I’ll make one other con- 
fession. Most of us who are involved in the research programs of the 
Office of Education are former researchers, and consequently we spend 
most of our time worrying about new and good research. We labored for 
many years with the false idea that all we had to do was to develop excel- 
lent new materials, come out with some good research findings on how to 
use these materials, have them available in Washington, and then just sit 
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back while there was a mad rush of people coming to Washington to get 
these techniques and materials and put them into use. What we have found 
of course is that nobody rushed to Washington and that many of the results 
of research, much of what we found through educational research, tended 
to sit on shelves gathering dust. 

Consequently two years ago we moved to a new type of program. It’s 
one again that has not been without difficulties, but I think it might be 
characterized, using the analogy from the physical sciences, as the engi- 
neering and development phase of (he research process. Once the findings 
of research have become available, the next step is to put them into some 
form that can actually be used in the schools. 

The Office of Education faced an interesting problem after it, along with 
the National Science Foundation, spent about $i i million on the develop- 
ment of new mathematics programs, which are genetically called the "new 
math.” In the process of developing these materials so much reliance was 
placed on the materials themselves that the teacher was forgotten. No one 
ever bothered to think about how teachers would use these materials, par- 
ticularly when they were not trained in the "new math.” 

I must confess that wisdom came to me, as it often does, from the mouths 
of my children. My oldest son had the fortune or misfortune of taking one 
of these math courses in school. He came home one day and said, "Father, 
I know what is wrong with that math course that you and the National 
Science Foundation put all the money in. 1 understand it and the other kids 
understand it, but the teacher doesn’t really understand it.” 

Thus one of the greatest problems in the whole process of research and 
development is that very little time or interest has been devoted to develop- 
ing new curricular materials for the preparation of teachers. A great deal 
of money has been spent developing new curriculums, but there is not one 
new set of curricular materials for preparing teachers. The process of 
teacher education or teacher preparation or teacher training goes on here 
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—and new curricular development goes on there. What happens often is 
that teachers, particularly in their preservice experience, do not have expo- 
sure to the kinds of materials that are going to be used in the schools when 
they get into the process of teaching. 

Once the process of developing these materials has taken place the next 
step is what is called dissemination— again in government jargon. Obvi- 
ously even after the materials have been developed it’s necessary to dis- 
seminate them to the individuals who are going to use them. How is this 
done? One obvious possibility is through an institute program; another 
possibility is through improving in-service training. But a question needs to 
be asked: What happens when the teacher goes back from one of these 
programs to die school? 

Penologists know for example that if criminals are put in an institution 
for five years, a great deal of time and effort is spent changing their be- 
havior and attitudes, and then they are returned to exactly the same envi- 
ronment they came from, the rate of recidivism, or the rate of returning 
to crime, is somewhere around 90 percent. I am not saying that teachers 
are recidivists. Rather, I do want to point out that educators have concen- 
trated so much on changing teachers’ attitudes, knowledge, and behavior 
that they have forgotten it’s the administrator who makes most of the 
changes in a school system. Any number of teachers can be trained and 
retrained and reeducated, but if they have to go back to an administrator 
who is resistant to change and who has no idea of the innovation that is 
going on throughout the country, he will simply block any attempts to 
bring about change and development. Thus the process of implementation 
has to involve administrators in the mainstream of innovation and change. 
And parents, school board members, and other community leaders who 
can also resist change in the schools if they wish haven’t even been men- 
tioned yet. 

A related problem lies in the fact that if administrators do not under- 
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stand research, the results of educational research can be completely cor- 
rupted in an attempt to put them to use. 

Since I am an anthropologist, I’ll give an example from anthropology 
of how research results can be completely corrupted. When the doctrine 
of evolution first became relatively well-accepted, there was one group of 
scientists or pseudoscientists in the South who quoted Darwin as saying 
that each of the modern races was descended from a different great ape, 
a fact which is of course a complete corruption of the Darwinian theory. 
But nevertheless this group held that Darwin said that the modern Negroid 
was descended from the gorilla because there are certain anatomical simi- 
larities and because they come from the same general place in the world. 
The modern Mongoloid— Chinese, Japanese, and Korean— was supposed 
to be descended from the chimpanzee, again for similar reasons. Now that 
left the Caucasoids, or the white race, without any visible ancestor. But they 
were supposed to be descended, believe it or not, from the white-faced 
baboon. This theory continued until about 1922 when Professor Yerkes at 
Yale did a series of studies on the comparative intelligence of the great apes 
and found that, "The chimpanzee is the most intelligent of the apes and 
the gorilla a close second.” As a matter of fact there is only one idiot in the 
entire family, and that’s the white-faced baboon. Well, it’s easy to imagine 
how long the theory continued after that revelation— -it was quickly de- 
molished. But the same thing can happen in education, and has been hap- 
pening more and more in recent years as new advances come about in in- 
novation. Again, unless administrators and teachers are an integral part of 
the process of research their interpretations of what research says can be 
quite different from what research actually does say. 

Finally, once dissemination or diffusion takes place, the educational 
system immediately generates new questions for research. And when new 
problems are created, new research development has to take place. What 
this means is that this country needs a system in education in which con- 
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stant reappraisal and renewal are encouraged. The process that I’ve been 
describing must be a continuous one— identifying problems, researching 
solutions, implementing them, and identifying new problems. 

Research and development programs which combine all the steps I’ve 
described to you are now possible under authorization of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. This means that the Office of Edu- 
cation can specifically encourage the bringing together of groups of teach- 
ers, scholars, administrators, and other individuals involved in the process 
of education to identify existing problems and attempt to sketch out solu- 
tions. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act authorized two addi- 
tional partners— industry, which has a good deal of sophistication in re- 
search, and professional societies, such as the Modern Language Association. 

The Office is actively seeking research development programs on the 
part of scholars in the field of English as well as educational researchers. 
Applying for these programs is a very simple process. There are no dead- 
line dates. Proposals can come in at any time, and any problems can be 
discussed with the Office prior to submission of a formal proposal. 

The new act also makes it possible to support total programs of research, 
development, and implementation in a single institution. These institutions 
will typically involve colleges and universities, local school systems, state 
departments of education, and other groups interested in education in vari- 
ous communities. Funds will be available for experimental schools, exper- 
imental programs of teacher training and development, programs where 
administrators from local schools can take an active part in the process of 
development, and even for construction. It is estimated that six of these 
will be in operation by next June, and after the initial stages they will be 
financed at between $3 and $6 million per year for each one of the labora- 
tories. The program has not been officially announced yet, but the Office 
of Education has received 30 preliminary applications from various parts 
of the country, so it would seem that the program is off to a good start. 
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In closing I want to repeat that the process of education today is under- 
going such rapid change that educators simply can’t leave it to a by-guess 
and by-gosh system. P'anning for change must come from adequate edu- 
cational research, and this can only take place if the best people in the uni- 
versities, the schools, and even in industry are involved in the process of 
developing new techniques, new methods, and new materials in the field 
of education. 

One of the important changes that has come about as the result of Title 
IV of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act is that the Office now 
has funds for training educational researchers. It will be training not only 
educational psychologists, but curriculum developers and implementers in 
a variety of fields, and educational innovators in general. An undergradu- 
ate research participation program, in which undergraduates can become 
involved in the process of research, will also begin in September. The im- 
portant point is that research should not and must not be left to researchers 
alone— all individuals involved in the process of education must be part of 
educational innovation. Now this is not always a popular idea. 

Recently I was back at Yale where I used to teach anthropology, and I 
was talking to the chairman of the department there. He always takes me 
to task for being in Washington and usually starts the conversation with, 
“What is an anthropologist doing in the Office of Education?” And I 
always give him the same answer— which is that one of our important re- 
sponsibilities is to study primitive institutions. (I used to say old fossils, 
but I got into trouble for that.) But seriously, he has pointed out to me 
year after year that if the Office spends all its time trying to intrigue teach- 
ers and administrators into educational research, there is not going to be 
anybody left to teach or administer. My answer to him, which is my favor- 
ite response to this type of question and to the charge that we are in effect 
converting everyone into a researcher, lies in an anecdote. 

When I was at the University of Rome I heard a story about another 
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famous converter, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, who is quite famous for con- 
verting people to Catholicism. The story is that when he went to Rome 
he had, naturally, a private audience with the Pope. The stated period for 
the audience was 15 minutes. After 15 minutes Bishop Sheen was still 
in talking with the Pope. After half an hour he still hadn’t come out, and 
after 45 minutes the monsignori, the attendants on the outside, became 
somewhat disturbed. One of them looked inside and saw a rather strange 
sight. Bishop Sheen, the great converter to Catholicism, was sitting in a 
chair very calmly, very tranquilly, with his hands folded looking at the 
ceiling. But the Pope was pacing back and forth with perspiration dripping 
from his brow, saying over and over, "But, Bishop Sheen, I’m already a 
Catholic, I’m already a Catholic.” 

This shows my attitude about involving teachers and administrators in 
research. I feel that they are already part of the process. Thev’ie already 
Catholic— in effect all I ask is that we go to Mass together. 
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Daniel C. Thompson 



It is a well-known fact that sociocultural differences may seriously interfere 
with communication between individuals and groups. The spoken and 
written word may have quite different intellectual and emotional connota- 
tions for persons who represent significantly different sociocultural back- 
grounds. Consequendy, persons engaged in a dialogue will hear, observe, 
define, and interpret the contents of the situation in terms of their previous 
cultural background and experiences. 

The sociocultural dimension of communication, as applied to education, 
was recognized by Allison Davis almost two decades ago. Davis insists that 
many teaching talents and efforts are wasted because on the one hand teach- 
ers are usually recruited from the middle class and have been socialized 
according to middle class norms and values. On the other hand, lower class 
students are socialized according to lower class values and norms. Teachers 
would be expected to use materials, present ideas and attitudes, expound 
values, advocate goals, and adopt speech habits that reflect middle class 
culture. The lower class students are likely to be baffled, overwhelmed, and 
even defeated because their intellectual, cultural, and emotional experi- 
ences have not prepared them for the adjustment, comprehension, and 
interpretation expected of them in the middle class academic setting. 

Lower class students in a middle-dass-oricnted school are called upon to 
perform two very difficult, yet essential, tasks: One, they must keep up 
with middle class students who are much more familiar with the back- 
ground and contents of subjects they are expected to master. And two (the 
point of primary concern here), they must, in a sense, often do this with 
the uncertain and relatively ineffective help of their teachers. This is so 
because all too frequently teachers do not know how to communicate with 
lower class students. The students are even more frustrated than the teach- 
ers and tend to develop a feeling of intellectual isolation from their teachers 
and classmates alike because much of the time they do, in fact, speak what 
amounts to a different, even “foreign,” language. 
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The key problem is this: Students who need the help and understanding 
of die teacher most are precisely those with whom the teacher is least ca- 
pable of communicating. This problem is becoming increasingly wide- 
spread and serious because the civil rights movement is motivating more 
and more Negroes to seek the highest quality of education this nation offers. 
Their aspiration to enter the best schools and colleges is backed up by well- 
organized demands on the part of civil rights groups, a sympathetic public 
opinion, and all branches of the federal government 
Since Negroes in larger and larger numbers will be seeking an education 
in all of our colleges and since it is legally and morally right— as well as 
wise national policy— to provide the best education possible for all Ameri- 
can citizens, it may be instructive to examine some aspects of the socio- 
cultural background, experiences, and aspirations of Negroes as a means 
of finding some feasible solution to the difficult problem of intercultural 
communication. 

A classic and most fruitful definition of culture was given by E. B. Tylor 
almost ioo years ago. According to him, "Culture ... is that complex whole 
which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, customs, and any other 
capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society .” 1 

The key idea in Tylor’s definition is that culture is acquired or learned in 
association with other people. It follows, then, that the specific contents of 
the culture acquired by members of a particular group will be determined 
very largely by the level of knowledge, and so forth, of those with whom 
they have sustained and meaningful communication. 

The notion that culture is learned behavior is absolutely essential to any 
definitive interpretation of the sociocultural dimension of communication 
between middle-class-oriented teachers and students who are recruited 
from among the underprivileged, culturally disadvantaged masses. Ac- 



i. Primitive Society. London: John Murry, 1871, p. r.. 
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cordingly, this all-important fact needs to be kept in mind. The raison 
d'etre of the biracial system in the United States is precisely that of prevent- 
ing Negroes from participating fully in the larger society. Consequently , 
the unusual social restrictions placed upon Negroes are uniquely and ex- 
pressly designed to limit the extent and quality of communication Negroes 
may have with non-Negro Americans. These restrictions, in turn, function 
to place severe limits upon their opportunities to acquire or learn certain 
dimensions of the way of life characteristic of white Americans who freely 
pardcipate in the dominant culture. 

As is well-known the vast majority of Negroes have been traditionally, 
and often legally, confined to segregated ghettoes. Practically all of their 
sustained contacts and communication have been with fellow denizens. 
And unlike "the impecunious immigrant” or "even the vice-lord or gang- 
ster, [who,] after he makes his pile, may lose himself in a respectable 
neighborhood,... Negroes, regardless of their affluence, wear the badge of 
color.” The neighborhood in which they live tends to become a "perma- 
nent enclave .” 2 Thus, permanent all-Negro neighborhoods and very lim- 
ited interneighborhood contacts with white Americans have been the 
fountainhead of many important cultural traits among Negroes that are 
markedly different from comparable traits characteristic of the white sec- 
tor of the biracial system. 

Regardless of the number of more or less unique cultural traits that 
might be found among Negroes, it would be misleading to refer to an 
alleged "Negro culture” as a separate, distinct, or "foreign” aspect of Amer- 
ican culture. Insightful examination has often revealed that what at first 
blush might appear to be a distinctly Negro cultural trait usually turns out 
to be some degree of reinterpretation or revision of a universal American 
cultural trait This is not uncommon because the unique social circum- 

2. St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black Metropolis. New York: Harper Torch- 
books, 1961. See Chapter Eight, especially p. 206. 






stances and pressures inherent in the depressed and disesteemed status of 
lower class Negroes have made it necessary to continually make appro- 
priate, commensurate cultural innovations in order to facilitate their ad- 
justment in the biracial system. 

The main principle that must be relied upon to explain the contents of 
the so-called Negro culture is die same as that underlying the many sub- 
cultures in American society-namely, social isolation. That is, the particu- 
lar cultural pattern of any minority group in a society will vary from that 
of the dominant group in proportion to the degree that social isolation or a 
communication barrier exists. According to this approach there is no more 
a distinct Negro culture than there is a distinct New England, Mid-West- 
ern, Southern, or Appalachian culture. All represent innovations on basic 
or universal traits in American culture. Some innovations begin by acci- 
dent while others are expedient adaptations. They become elaborated in 
different directions and are given varying degrees of emphasis, depending 
largely upon the nature and extent of isolation experienced by die minority 
group in question. Essentially, however, die particular pattern of culture 
continues to be bona fide versions of traits and themes characteristic of 
die dominant culture. Fundamentally, norms tend to remain constant, de- 
spite more or less necessary innovations and reinterpretations by disad- 
vantaged groups. 

In a sense all subcultures in American society may be best understood as 
variations on the same cultural continuum or arc. Since no individual or 
group can possibly learn and participate in the total culture, each tends to 
select those items that have the greater functional value for solving its 
own particular life problems. Those traits deemed most useful are adopted 
and elaborated, and those that have little functional value or actually 
appear to be dysfunctional are likely to be picked over or rejected out- 
right Thus Negroes, like other Americans, have adopted and developed 
those traits that seem best suited to their own peculiar circumstances. 
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The Negroes’ tendency toward selective acquisition and elaboration is 
best reflected in their institutional ways. For example, the Negro church 
articulates the same basic beliefs as do white Protestant churches, but his- 
torically, it has played a much more diversified role in the social life of 
Negroes than has the white church in the total life of Americans at large. 
Conversely, since white segregationists have always resisted the Negro’s 
attempts to participate in the political life of this nation and since, unlike 
other institutions, politics cannot be effectively segregated, the masses of 
Negroes have not learned political ways. One prominent Negro leader avers 
that even the typical Negro leader is still "politically naive.’’ Again, as 
will be seen later, the Negro family’s structure and function vary from the 
white model in proportion to the degree of isolation a given segment of the 
Negro population experiences from the white-dominated American society 
in which it is found. 

In some instances, then, certain social segments of the Negro population 
characteristically participate in cultural patterns that are quite different 
from those in the dominant culture. On the negative extreme of the cul- 
tural continuum their deviation is manifested in high rates of antisocial and 
socially reprehensible behavior. On the positive extreme others participate 
in cultural patterns that exemplify strong puritan-like morality. Some such 
Negro individuals and families have been described as "super-Americans,” 3 
or as "quintessential Americans.” 4 

Gunnar Myrdal summaries expert views on "Negro culture” in this way : 

"In his allegiances the Negro is characteristically an American. He be- 
lieves in the American Creed and in other ideals held by most Americans, 



3. A Former Faculty Wife, ’A Note on Intergroup Conditioning and Conflict Among an 
Interracial Faculty at a Negro College,” Social Forces Vol. 27, No. 4, May 1949, pp. 
430-433. 

4. Horace Mann Bond, "Should the Negro Care Who Wins the War,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, September 1942, p. 84. 
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. . .He imitates the dominant culture as he sees it and in so far as he can 
adopt it under his conditions of life. For the most part he is not proud of 
those things in which he differs from the white American. ... In practically 
all its divergencies, American Negro culture is not something independent 
of general American culture. It is a distorted development, or a pathological 
condition, of the general American culture .” 5 

The main purpose of this paper is to suggest some causes for certain dis- 
torted or pathological traits characteristic of the subculture of American 
Negroes, and to show how they are likely to function as barriers to effective 
communication. 

Several reputable studies of socially induced personality disorders concur 
that when individuals are subjected to unusual, severe wish frustrations for 
a considerable period of time they begin to develop distorted and patho- 
logical personality traits . 6 In keeping with this line of thinking it may be 
rewarding to examine some of the major social pressures experienced by 
Negro Americans and see to what extent their responses to unusual frus- 
trations have given rise to certain cultural distortions and pathologies that 
tend to function as barriers to their effective communication with middle- 
class-oriented teachers. 

Perhaps die most promising approach to an understanding of the funda- 
mental causes for certain significant differences between norms or standards 



5. An American Dilemma. New York: Harper & Bros., 1944, P- 928. 

6. See John Dollaed et al., Frustration and Aggression, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1939, 209 pp.; Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children of Bondage, Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1940, 299 pp.; Odd Nansen, From Day to Day, New 
York: G. E Putnam’s Sons, 1949, pp. 437-440; Bruno Bettelheim, “Individual and Mass 
Behavior in Extreme Situations,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology Vol. 38, 
1943, p. 417; J. H. Rohrer and M. S. Edmonson (eds.). The Eighth Generation, New 
Ybrk: Harper and Brothers, i960, 346 pp.; E. Franklin Frazier, Black Bourgeoisie, New 
York: Collier Books, 1962, 222 pp.; and Thomas F. Pettigrew, A Profile of the Negro 
American, Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1964, 250 pp., especially 
Chapter Eight. 
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in lower-class Negro culture and middle-class American culture is to iden- 
tify some cardinal values in American middle-class culture and illustrate 
how difficult it is for lower-class Negroes to internalize and participate in 
these values. Four key values that constitute the core or ethos of American 
middle-class culture— freedom, security, equality of opportunity, and hu- 
man dignity— will be examined. 

Freedom. The most cherished value in American culture is freedom. 
Actually, in one way or another all other values in the culture presuppose 
freedom of the individual. 7 Thus, insight into lower-class Negro culture is 
impossible without some knowledge of how Negroes have been system- 
atically denied the freedom guaranteed all other Americans. 

Certainly no other racial group has had freedom withheld from it for 
so long and so completely as has the Negro. Soon after its founding each 
American colony began systematically to force Negroes into slavery. Vir- 
ginia rn atip this practice legal in 1661. After this time the number of 
slaves increased rapidly. Negro resentment mounted, and masters lived in 
fear of slave uprisings. 

'The colonial assembly therefore adopted a rigid-slave code, restricting 
the freedom of movement of the slaves, inflicting severe penalties for even 
minor offenses and denying slaves civil and criminal rights.” 8 

This succinct summary of the status of slaves indicates the extent to 
which Negroes were denied all of the elementary freedoms, of “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness,” the “founding fathers” adopted as a guide- 
line for the establishment of any legitimate government. Furthermore, as 
severe as were the legal restrictions imposed upon slaves, they were mild 
when compared with the extralegal sanctions allowed slave masters. Ne- 

7. See Daniel C Thompson, "The Rise of the Negro Protest,” The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science Vol. 357, January 1965, pp- 18-29. 

8. Rayford W. Logan, The Negro in the United States. New York: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc, 1957, P* 9 - 
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